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We  are  often  asked  questions  in  regard  to  our  work,  and 
give  in  this  report  some  of  these  questions,  with  our  answers, 
hoping  thus  to  explain  our  methods  more  clearly. 

1 . IV/iat  is  tJie  object  of  yotir  charity  f 

To  enable  a mother  with  a young  infant  to  retain  it  in  her 
personal  care.  We  give  much  time  and  thought  to  one  who 
is  unmarried,  believing  that  the  love  for  her  infant  will  be  the 
most  powerful  incentive  to  an  upright  life.  We  have  often 
seen  the  educational  influence  which  the  care  of  her  child  has 
upon  the  mother,  unfolding  and  developing  her  higher  nature. 

2.  What  is  your  principle  of  selection  ? 

A mother  whom  we  assist  must  love  her  infant,  and  desire 
to  keep  it  in  her  own  charge. 

3.  Does yotir  charity  inclnde  the  depraved? 

No  : because  to  assist  the  depraved  is  a different  object,  and 
requires  different  methods  and  appliances. 

4.  Do  yon  assist  a mother  zvho  has  had  a second  illegitimate 
child? 

No  : because  a woman  who  does  wrong  a second  time  may 
be  so  weak  that  she  needs  the  protection  of  an  institution. 

5.  Hoiv  does  your  charity  differ  from  others,  which  have  for 
their  object  the  assistance  and  reformation  of  “ nnmanded 
mothers  ” and  “ unfortunate  girls  ” ? 

{a)  In  working  without  an  institution. 
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(d)  In  assisting  mothers  as  such,  including  both  married  and 
unmarried. 

{c)  In  making  it  our  primary  object  and  condition  of  help 
that  a mother  should  care  personally  for  her  infant. 

{d)  Our  work  is  done  by  a few  persons,  who  give  the  larger 
part  of  their  time  to  it.  \ 

6.  What  is  the  advantage  of  working  without  an  institution  ? 

(a)  Some  characters  are  injured  by  the  restraint  of  an  insti- 
tution. 

(d)  The  workers  are  not  hampered  by  many  rules,  and  can 
better  adapt  methods  to  each  individual  case. 

(c)  The  relation  between  the  helper  and  the  helped  is  more 
spontaneous  and  less  official  than  where  aid  is  given  by  the 
agent  of  a society. 

(d)  We  are  able  to  accomplish  more  with  less  outlay  of  time 
and  money  than  if  we  were  obliged  to  carry  on  an  institution. 

Last  summer  an  unmarried  mother  who  applied  to  us  for 
help  said  that  she  had  been  told  (when  her  child,  now  nine  or 
ten  months  old,  was  a young  infant)  that  she  could  be  received 
by  an  institution  if  she  would  remain  there  two  years.  She 
said,  “ I did  not  wish  to  be  supported  by  charity  two  years 
when  I could  support  myself  and  my  child.”  She  had,  there- 
fore, placed  her  child  at  board,  and  had  remained  ever  since 
with  one  employer,  who  told  us  that  she  had  been  perfectly 
steady  and  trustworthy.  (Her  object  in  applying  to  us  was  to 
find  a new  boarding-place  for  her  child,  the  woman  who  cared 
for  it  being  obliged  from  illness  to  give  it  up.) 

7.  Since  you  have  no  institution,  how  do  you  come  into  com- 
munication with  the  mothers  whom  y oil  assist  f 

One  of  our  workers  visits  weekly  the  New  England  Hospi- 
tal for  Women,  and  one  the  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital. 
Many  of  the  physicians  of  Boston  are  acquainted  with  our 
work,  and  our  report  is  sent  yearly  to  workers  in  other  chari- 
ties. There  are  two  places  in  Boston  where  those  who  desire 
to  consult  us  may  apply.  (See  addresses  on  page  23.) 
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8.  Do  you  assist  a motJier  before  the  birth  of  her  child  f 

Yes,  according  to  our  judgment.  We  do  not  think  it  wise 
to  pay  the  board  of  a mother  for  a long  time  before  her  confine- 
ment. A woman  who  is  accustomed  to  work  suffers  physically 
and  morally  from  the  idleness  almost  impossible  to  prevent 
under  such  circumstances.  We  have  also  observed  that  to 
spend  much  money  on  a woman  has  a bad  effect  on  her 
character. 

Those  who  are  patients  at  the  New  England  Hospital  for 
Women  sometimes  receive  board  for  a week  (or  longer,  if 
necessary)  before  entering  the  hospital. 

9.  How  do  you  begin  yonr  work  when  yon,  first  take  charge  of 
a case  ? 

We  find  it  best  that  a woman  who  applies  to  us  for  help 
should  come  to  see  us,  when  possible.  It  is  also  desirable  to 
make  the  application  early,  that  we  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  her  gradually  in  a natural  manner. 
In  this  way  we  learn  something  of  her  home  and  surroundings, 
and  can  judge  what  course  will  have  the  best  effect  on  the 
woman’s  own  character. 

If  the  first  interview  takes  place  in  a hospital  and  after  the 
birth  of  her  child,  we  have  found  it  wise : 

(a)  Not  to  offer  help  too  readily. 

{b)  Not  to  single  out  at  once  the  patients  of  whom  we  may 
have  heard  as  needing  help,  but  to  make  our  first  visit  to  all 
the  patients  in  the  room,  as  any  other  visitor  might  do.  At  the 
second  visit  we  may  talk  a few  minutes  longer,  and  at  the  third 
we  are  able  to  judge  with  whom  it  is  essential  to  have  a private 
personal  conversation. 

It  has  not  been  found  wise  to  urge  a patient  to  a course 
which  may  seem  desirable  to  us.  She  may  be  led  by  this  to 
think  that  we  have  some  personal  aim  in  advising  her. 

10.  What  is  your  usual  method  of  helping  a mother  I 

Usually  by  finding  her  a situation  in  a family  in  the  country 

as  domestic,  her  child  being  received  also  in  consideration  of 
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lower  wages.  Sometimes  she  is  employed  as  wet-nurse  at  the 
Massachusetts  Infant  Asylum,  where  she  cares  for  two  infants, 
her  own  and  another,  nursing  each  one  half  the  time. 

11.  Is  it  not  too  hard  for  a zvoman  to  do  honsezvork  and  take 
care  of  her  ozvn  child  at  the  same  time  ? 

We  have  not  found  it  so.  The  mothers  we  assist  are  usually 
employed  in  small  families  where  the  mistress  of  the  household 
does  part  of  the  work  herself.  In  this  country  the  larger  num- 
ber of  mothers  take  care  of  their  children  in  addition  to  doing 
all  their  housework. 

12.  Why  do  yon-  need  a room  of  your  ozvn  ? 

In  order  that  those  who  wish  to  apply  to  us  may  know  where 
to  find  us,  and  also  that  they  may  not  have  to  wait  several  days 
before  consulting  us. 

13.  Formerly  you  had  no  paid  assistant,  the  zvork  being  all 
done  by  vohinteers.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  one  at  present  ? 

Because  the  work  has  greatly  increased  since  the  beginning, 
and  there  are  but  two  people  who  are  able  to  devote  a large 
part  of  their  time  to  it.  If  we  had  other  volunteer  workers 
who  were  able  to  give  the  same  amount  of  time  that  these  have 
given  for  more  than  twenty  years,  we  should  not  need  any 
other  help.  But,  as  we  have  but  two  or  three  volunteers  and 
as  the  work  cannot  be  perfectly  done  without  more,  an  assist- 
ant is  provided  by  a friend  of  our  charity.  No  part  of  the 
salary  of  this  assistant  has  ever  been  paid  from  the  contribu- 
tions of  subscribers.  And  thus  far  the  rent  of  the  room  also 
has  been  given  by  friends. 

14.  Why  cannot  this  zvork  be  do7ie  by  State  agents,  since,  in 
the  Depai'tment  of  Outdoor  Poor,  cases  resemblmg  those  zvhom 
you  assist  are  included  ? 

Because  the  more  self-respecting  of  those  whom  we  help 
would  not  apply  to  the  State,  and  the  relation  between  the 
State  agents  and  their  beneficiaries  is  more  official  and  less 
personal  than  is  the  case  in  a private  charity. 

15.  Slice  you  aim  to  make  the  zvomen  you  help  self-supporting, 
why  do  you  need  to  expend  any  money  on  them  ? 
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Temporary  aid  is  sometimes  needed  in  order  to  make  a 
woman  permanently  self-supporting.  Help  is  given  before  con- 
finement and  during  convalescence,  and  is  sometimes  needed 
when  a woman  is  out  of  work  or  ill.  Clothing  is  bought  and 
car-fares  given  ; and  a little  present  of  money,  when  a woman 
has  been  doing  well,  encourages  her  very  much. 

1 6.  Is  it  not  a pernianejit  injury  to  an  tmmarried  mother  to 
keep  her  ehild  in  her  ozvn  earef 

We  have  watched  carefully  the  result  of  this  method  in 
hundreds  of  cases,  and  are  more  and  more  convinced  that  it 
has  a wholesome  influence  on  the  mother’s  character.  A 
mother  who  keeps  charge  of  her  child  is  trained  in  habits  of 
industry  and  unselfishness.  One  who  gives  her  child  up  is 
more  likely  to  go  astray  a second  time,  and  by  sinking  lower 
herself  become  a dangerous  element  in  the  community.  The 
mothers  we  help  are  often  valued  as  domestics  in  the  families 
where  they  are  employed  ; and  this  encourages  them,  and  gives 
them  confidence  that  by  a steady  and  upright  course  their 
character  will  be  redeemed.  They  not  infrequently  marry  re- 
spectably, and  at  such  a time  have  nothing  to  conceal,  but 
begin  their  new  life  on  a basis  of  truth  and  honor. 

The  following  letters  will  perhaps  give  some  new  light  to 
those  who  express  the  conviction  that  an  unmarried  mother  is 
better  off  when  separated  from  her  child  : — 


I. 

March  i6,  1896. 

Dear  Miss  P.^ — I wish  to  let  you  know  I came  here  and  found  good 
kind  people.  They  are  just  like  my  own  people.  I have  to  work  hard,  but 
I can  do  that  when  they  are  so  kind  to  me.  I found  Mrs.  A.  to  be  a dear 
kind  lady,  and  everything  is  just  as  you  said  it  would  be.  Thank  you  very 
much,  and  hope  God  to  bless  you  in  your  work.  Remember  me  to  Miss 
B.,  and  say  that  I also  thank  her  for  her  kindness  to  me.  I will  close, 
wishing  you  good-night. 
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2. 


I received  your  very  welcome  letter  this  morning,  and  I was  very  glad  to 
hear  from  you ; but  I can’t  tell  you  how  sorry  I was  to  hear  that  your 
foot  is  not  well  yet.  I don’t  know  how  I can  thank  you  for  your  kindness 
to  me.  My  baby  is  well,  and  he  is  very  good.  I wrote  to  you  last  week, 
and  I thought  you  should  have  it  by  this  time.  My  dear  Miss  P.,  don’t 
think  I will  ever  forget  you  and  all  you  have  done  for  me. 

I am  working  for  a dollar  and  a half  a week,  but  it  is  very  good  for  the 
winter.  There  is  four  in  the  family.  They  think  everything  of  the  baby, 
and  she  is  very  kind  and  good  to  baby,  and  he  is  getting  very  fat.  I hope 
he  will  be  spared  to  me,  as  I am  willing  to  work  hard  for  him. 

I hope  you  will  write  to  me,  as  I would  like  to  hear  from  you  every  day. 
I will  come  to  see  you  some  time.  Good-by,  dear  friend. 


3- 

You  don’t  know  how  happy  and  thankful  I am  to  God  and  you,  also,  that 
I am  not  in  the  same  place  I was  in  a year  ago  to-day ; and  I can  enjoy  my 
Easter,  and  pray  to  God  more  earnestly  and  faithfully  than  I could,  the 
which  I hope  God  will  answer. 


4- 

May  8,  1896. 

Dear  Miss  P., — I write  you  a few  lines  to  let  you  know  that  I have  not 
forgotten  your  kindness.  Miss  P.,  my  work  is  awful  hard  for  a week; 
but  it  won’t  be  soon,  after  the  house-cleaning  is  done.  I am  tired  of  living 
and  thinking  over  all  the  wrong  I have  done.  It  does  not  help  me  any, 
only  it  has  learned  me  a lesson.  I cannot  tell  you  wholly  in  words  how 
sorry  I am,  and  how  glad  I would  be  if  our  dear  Father  above  would 
take  me  and  the  baby  to  his  heavenly  home.  Pray  that  he  will  before 
many  years  for  me,  please.  C.  (the  baby)  has  been  sick,  and  I had  the 
doctor  for  him,  and  he  says  that  it  is  my  worrying  that  has  made  him  sick ; 
but  I can’t  help  it,  and  I don’t  want  to  lose  him  yet  awhile.  I would  rather 
work  like  a slave  than  to  have  him  go  to  our  Father  in  heaven  without  me, 
which  I hope  he  won’t.  Pray  God  spare  me  my  child ! 
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5* 

Dear  Friend^ — I will  write  you  a few  lines  to  let  you  know  I am  well 
and  like  my  place  very  much.  She  is  very  kind  to  me  and  baby.  Baby  is 
growing  like  a little  weed.  When  baby  came  here,  she  weighed  ten  and 
a quarter  pounds,  and  now  she  weighs  twelve  pounds.  Mrs.  B.  makes  me 
lots  of  presents.  I received  my  trunk,  and  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
sending  it;  and  I received  the  card  you  sent  me,  and  I thank  you  very 
much.  I shall  stay  here  for  the  winter.  They  are  kind  folks,  and  they 
think  so  much  of  baby.  My  back  is  better  now. 


6. 

January,  1896. 

I have  not  written.  I have  tried  and  tried  hard  to  write,  but  have  failed 
each  time.  I know  it’s  right  1 should  write  and  show  some  gratitude ; but. 
Miss  P.,  I cannot.  The  feeling  is  there  just  the  same,  though  I cannot 
show  it.  I should  be  pleased  to  know  that  Mrs.  W.  was  well,  as  she  had 
not  been  feeling  very  strong  during  summer.  I should  also  be  pleased  to 
know  if  Mrs.  S.  and  baby  were  well.  Again  thanking  you  very  much  for 
all  your  goodness  to  me. 

December,  1896. 

I got  your  letter  this  morning.  Thank  you  very  much.  Your  Christmas 
greeting  has  cheered  me  a little.  Some  one  has  thought  of  me  this  Christ- 
mas time.  God  bless  you  for  all  your  kindness ! I got  your  other  letter 
and  the  book  all  right,  for  which  1 thank  you  very  much.  I have  read 
some  of  the  book.  I like  it. 

Miss  P.,  your  other  letter  was  hard,  but  it’s  only  just  what  I deserve. 

I can’t  remember  that  I said  in  my  letter  I should  give  up  my  baby. 
That  little  baby  is  dearer  to  me  than  my  life.  Mrs.  R.  may  have  told  you 
that  I said  1 would  like  to  board  the  baby,  and  try  and  get  some  work,  like 
as  I had  been  doing;  but  your  letter  put  all  such  thoughts  from  my  mind. 
No  doubt,  the  work  was  hard;  but  I don’t  mind  now. 

I can  always  look  back  and  .think  of  you  as  my  one  only  friend.  If  you 
wish  me  to  remain  here  for  a while,  I will  do  so.  Perhaps  some  day  I will 
go  to  see  you.  I shall  talk  with  you  more  freely  than  I write. 

January,  1897. 

I am  glad  if,  as  you  say,  my  last  letter  pleased  you  a’  little.  Anything  I 
would  do,  if  I could  only  give  the  least  happiness  to  you  and  gain  your 
confidence  in  me.  If  I could  only  win  back  Mrs.  R.’s  confidence  in  me 
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again,  how  happy  I would  be  ! but  I know  I can  never  expect  to  have  that 
again. 


7. 

February,  1897. 

I am  more  than  thankful  to  you,  and  never  can  nor  never  will  forget  you. 
And  I know  I would  not  have  my  baby  now  only  Mrs.  G.  was  so  good  and 
kind  ; she  took  care  of  him  as  if  he  was  her  own,  and  she  is  very  good 
hearted.  She  will  do  anything  she  can  for  any  one. 

My  dear  Miss  P., — I hope  you  will  write  to  me.  I wish  you  could  see 
baby  now:  he  weighs  fourteen  pounds  now,  and  he  is  three  months  old 
to-day.  I am  so  thankful  to  you  I can  never  forget  you,  and  you  will  not 
slip  my  memory  for  some  time,  and  I don’t  think  I ever  will  forget  you. 
Please  write  to  me,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  from  you.  Now, 
dear  Miss  P.,  I have  told  you  about  all  I think  of  just  now.  Will  close 
with  love  from  baby  and  myself  to  you,  hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon. 


8. 

(The  writer  of  the  following  letter  has  needed  but  little  help  in  money;  but,  since 
her  little  girl  was  an  infant,  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  we  have  seen  her  often.  She 
has  come  to  us  for  advice,  employment,  etc.) 

July,  1896. 

My  dear  Miss  C, — I have  been  married  since  I last  wrote  to  you.  I 
have  a good  home.  I hope  that  some  time  I shall  be  able  to  give  you  a 
call  when  I get  into  Boston. 

F.  is  very  well  this  summer:  she  has  grown  tall.  We  shall  remember 
you  always  for  the  reason  that  you  cared  so  many  years  for  me.  F.  sends 
her  love  to  you,  and  says  that  she  is  coming  [to  Boston].  She  wants  to 
^ee  you. 

Now  I close,  thinking  of  the  first  time  I went  to  you  for  work.  I shall 
always  remember  you. 

Dec.  29,  1896. 

I was  very  glad  to  hear  from  you.  I think  of  you.  I shall  come  some 
time  to  see  you.  I think  that  the  best  way  is  to  send  you  word : I should 
want  to  meet  you.  I hope  that  you  had  a good  rest  last  summer  from  all 
your  care  and  labors.  F.  is  well,  goes  to  school  every  day  when  the 
weather  is  pleasant.  She  is  getting  along  in  her  school  finely.  She  can 
read  now  well.  I am  so  glad  that  she  is  so  well  all  the  time.  F.  has  got 
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to  be  a big  girl  the  past  year.  She  has  something  to  say  about  you  and 
Miss  H.  She  is  writing  to  you.  Some  time  we  will  send  you  her  picture. 
I wish  you  a Happy  New  Year. 
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I am  going  to  write  you  a few  lines  to  let  you  know  that  I and  the  baby 
are  well.  I will  say  that  I got  your  kind  letter  and  the  money  all  safe,  and 
I give  many  thanks  to  you  and  Miss  C.  for  your  kindness  to  me.  I am 
sorry  to  hear  that  Mrs.  H.  was  sick.  You  want  me  to  tell  you  how  old 
my  baby  is.  She  was  ten  months  old  the  ninth  day  of  October. 

Mrs.  J.  is  a good  lady;  she  is  kind  to  me  and  very  fond  of  my  baby,  and 
so  is  the  baby  of  her. 

My  mother  wants  me  to  go  home  all  the  time,  and  I think  I will  go  next 
summer. 

I am  not  going  to  spend  the  money  you  sent  now : I will  save  it,  for  I 
might  be  sick  some  time. 

Nov.  19,  1896. 

I am  going  to  write  you  a few  lines  to  let  you  know  that  I received  your 
letter  last  week,  but  I don’t  have  much  time  to  write  since.  Myself  and 
the  baby  are  well  and  getting  along  nicely,  she  has  grown  very  cunning. 
Now  she  is  trying  to  talk.  She  can’t  walk  yet,  but  I hope  she  will  soon. 
It  was  very  kind  for  you  to  say  you  would  send  the  book  called  “ One 
Day’s  Weaving.”  I never  read  it  nor  heard  the  name.  I will  be  glad  to 
get  it.  I was  thinking  that  I would  write  to  you  before  this  time.  I am 
busy  now : we  are  house-cleaning.  We  are  going  to  make  some  dresses 
for  K.  this  week.  When  I am  not  working  for  Mrs.  J.,  I am  sewing  for 
myself  and  the  baby,  and  Mrs.  J.  helps  me  a good  lot:  she  is  gootl  to  me 
and  the  dear  baby,  and  is  the  best  in  the  world  to  me. 
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Jan.  5,  1896. 

Dear  Friejtd^ — I must  try  and  write  a few  lines  to  you  to  thank  you  for 
the  things  you  sent  me.  I received  them  all  right,  and  I thank  you  very 
much.  I am  well  and  H.  is  well  also.  He  has  been  well  all  summer.  He 
can  talk  pretty  well  now.  I must  tell  you  I am  not  at  Mrs.  B.’s  now.  She 
has  got  quite  smart  again  and  can  do  her  own  work. 

My  sister  was  sick  in  September  and  she  wanted  me  to  come  and  stay 
with  her  awhile,  so  I went  and  stayed  near  seven  weeks.  Mr.  L.,  that  is 
the  name  of  the  gentleman  I work  for,  he  kept  the  place  for  me  till  I came 
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back.  They  are  very  good  to  me.  I don’t  have  to  work  hard;  the  water  is 
in  the  house.  I don’t  have  to  go  out  at  all.  Mrs.  B.  comes  to  see  me 
sometimes.  She  thinks  a lot  of  H.  She  was  very  sorry  when  I went 
away. 

How  is  Mrs.  H..^  I heard  she  was  very  sick.  I hope  she  is  better  now. 
Well,  I don’t  think  I have  anything  more  to  write  now,  hoping  to  hear  from 
you  some  future  time. 


Dear  Miss  //., — I like  the  home  you  got  for  me  very  much,  and  could 
not  be  better  pleased  anywhere.  Precious  M.  is  so  happy,  and  I thank 
you  so  much  for  the  happy  home  you  selected  for  me  and  also  for  the 
money  you  gave  me  when  I left  you.  If  pleasant  Sunday  afternoon,  I am 
coming  in  to  see  you,  also  Christmas  afternoon.  Be  sure  and  write  me. 

Jan.  4,  1897. 

Dear  Miss  I/., — I received  the  package  you  so  kindly  sent  me  and  was 
delighted  with  the  contents.  The  dress  was  a pretty  one  and  fits  me  nicely. 
I thank  you  so  much  for  so  kindly  remembering  precious  M.  and  me. 
Christmas  was  a merry  one  for  me,  as  precious  M.  and  I was  well  remem- 
bered. We  are  both  of  us  looking  well  and  will  be  in  to  call  upon  you. 
I have  been  looking  for  you  and  hope  you  will  come  soon.  Write  me  soon, 
with  much  love. 

Baby  was  much  pleased  with  her  rattle. 


. 12. 

December,  1896. 

I received  your  letter,  and  I am  very  thankful  to  Miss  C.  for  being  so 
kind  to  send  me  the  Youth's  Companion.  I am  getting  along  very  well  at 
the  asylum,  and  the  baby  is  well.  I have  two  little  fosters,  and  I think  a 
great  deal  of  them.  I am  going  to  have  the  baby’s  picture  taken,  and  I 
would  like  very  much  to  give  you  and  her  one,  if  you  will  accept  it.  And 
if  you  see  Mrs.  S.,  give  her  my  best  regards,  and  tell  her  the  baby  is  well. 
Miss  McKean*  is  going  to  give  the  baby  a present  because  my  fosters  are 
doing  so  well  on  me. 

Good-by  from  K. 

Wishing  Miss  C.  and  you  a happy  Christmas. 

(A  “foster”  is  an  infant  wet-nursed  with  the  mother’s  own  child.) 

* The  matron  of  the  Massachusetts  Infant  Asylum. 
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Dec.  27,  1895. 

I received  your  letter,  and  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  you.  I have  been 
very  sick.  Had  to  keep  my  bed  a week.  I am  getting  better.  Am  able 
to  get  out. 

M.  is  well,  and  she  is  very  smart.  Her  legs  are  getting  nice  and 
straight.  She  was  three  years  old  the  29th  of  November.  She  is  very 
smart  for  her  age.  You  told  me  in  your  last  letter  that  possibly  you  might 
come  and  see  me ; and  I should  like  to  have  you  come  very  much,  but  I 
presume  you  are  so  busy  that  it  is  very  hard  for  you  to  find  time  to  go 
visiting,  but  I should  be  very  pleased  to  have  you  come  at  any  time. 

If  you  will  send  me  your  address,  I will  call  on  you  when  I am  in  Boston. 

I hope  this  will  find  you  in  the  best  of  health. 

I will  close,  wishing  you  a Happy  New  Year. 

From  yours  sincerely. 

(The  writer  of  the  last  note  was  married  in  1896.  We  have  seen  her  lately.) 


14. 

Feb.  14,  1896. 

My  dear  Friend  Miss  H.^ — You  must  excuse  for  not  answering  your 
most  kind  and  welcome  letter. 

In  the  first  place,  I and  baby  C.  are  well,  and  hope  you  and  Miss  C.  are 
enjoying  the  same  blessing.  I like  my  place  well.  I would  not  wish  to  be 
in  a better  place.  Mrs.  T.  is  a lovely  lady.  The  work  ain’t  hard  at  all.  I 
am  quite  at  home  here.  They  are  all  so  fond  of  C.  The  daughter  is  a 
lovely  girl.  She  takes  charge  of  the  house,  for  Mrs.  T.  can’t  very  well. 
When  she  helps  me  in  the  kitchen,  she  is  all  the  time  hugging  and  kissing  C. 
I never  saw  anybody  so  fond  of  a baby  as  she  is.  Mrs.  T.  takes  C.  up- 
stairs in  her  room,  and  gets  her  on  the  floor  to  see  if  she  learns  to  crawl. 
She  is  so  fat  and  heavy,  she  won’t  move.  She  don’t  mind  teething,  for  she 
is  as  good  as  ever.  She  is  very  cunning.  She  will  be  ifine  months  old  the 
last  of  this  month. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  again. 

Your  loving  friend. 

April  17,  1896. 

My  dear  Frie^id Miss  H., — I write  you  these  few  lines  to  inform  you  that  I 
and  my  darling  C.  are  well.  She  is  growing  big  and  fat.  She  has  six 
teeth.  She  can  stand  a little.  I put  her  on  the  floor.  She  don’t  try  to 
creep  at  all.  She  is  most  eleven  months  old.  I take  her  out  these 
warm  days.  She  loves  to  be  out. 
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I am  saving  a little  money  for  a rainy  day.  I don’t  spend  much  lately. 
Give  my  love  to  Miss  C.  when  you  see  her. 


15- 

Dec.  13,  1896. 

Dear  Miss  H., — I have  received  your  very  kind  letter.  The  baby  is 
very  fussy.  Mrs.  L.  is  so  kind  and  good,  and  takes  care  of  her  most  of  the 
time ; but  she  is  growing  wonderful,  and  very  fat  and  healthy  and  bright. 
She  notices  Mr.  L.  when  he  comes  in,  and  laughs  and  cooes  at  him. 

I got  over  my  lonely  spell  since  I wrote  to  Mrs.  D.,  and  I go  to  church 
every  other  Sunday ; and  I go  out  with  my  little  girl  when  it  is  pleasant. 
I know  I couldn’t  be  any  better  off  anywhere  else  than  here,  for  Mrs.  L. 
is  so  good  and  so  fond  of  my  little  girl. 

Dear  Miss  H.,  a letter  from  you  makes  me  feel  very  much  happy. 

With  much  love,  wishing  you  a very  merry  Christmas. 

Dec.  27,  1896. 

Dear  Miss  C., — I have  received  your  very  kind  letter  and  also  the  hand- 
kerchiefs. I was  very  much  pleased,  for  it  was  so  kind  of  you  to  remem- 
ber me.  It  was  a great  surprise  to  me  when  I received  the  money  [$3; 
her  wages  are  $i  a week],  for  I didn’t  expect  anything  like  that.  It  was 
the  happiest  Christmas  I ever  had  in  my  life.  I never  was  so  well  remem- 
bered, and  never  thought  any  one  cared  so  much  if  I was  happy.  Dear 
Miss  H.  sent  me  two  lovely  pairs  of  warm  stockings  and  a Christmas  card, 
and  Mrs.  L.  gave  me  $1  and  Mr.  L.  gave  me  $2.  Mrs.  L.  gave  the  baby 
a little  puff,  two  pairs  of  stockings,  and  two  warm  shirts.  Mrs.  L.’s  sister 
sent  the  baby  a very  pretty  rattle.  Mr.  L.’s  father  gave  the  baby  50  cents. 

Dear  Miss  C.,  I feel  very  grateful  to  you  and  Miss  H.  for  your  kindness 
to  me ; and  I shall  try  to  do  what  is  right.  Wishing  you  a very  Happy 
New  Year. 


16. 

(From  a Swede.) 

Dear  Miss  H.^ — I am  glad  to  hear  from  you.  I get  that  book  all  right, 
and  I will  read  it.  I like  that  [this]  place  well.  She  is  good  woman.  She 
like  the  baby.  The  baby  is  good,  and  she  is  big  now.  She  looks  better 
now  [than]  last  time  Miss  H.  visit  her.  I have  letter  from  Mrs.  G.  most  a 
week  [ago].  I cannot  write  English  very  good.  I hope  you  understand 
me.  I would  like  to  see  Miss  H.  I would  be  glad  if  Miss  H.  came  to  N. 
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I hope  Miss  H.  have  good  time  Christmas.  I will  write  soon  again  if  you 
understand  me.  Good-by. 

I got  your  letter.  I am  so  glad  to  hear  from  you,  and  I am  glad  you 
could  read  that  letter  I sent  you.  I am  glad  that  I get  so  good  place.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  is  so  good  to  me,  and  I like.  I am  so  well.  She  gave  the 
baby  one  dress.  The  baby  is  growing  so  big,  so  she  have  to  have  bigger 
clothes,  and  warmer  for  the  winter.  She  is  good  baby.  I should  be 
glad  to  see  you.  I have  to  buy  some  clothes  for  her  and  myself  before 
that  [the  weather]  be  too  cold,  so  she  can  keep  warm  in  the  winter.  I hope 
you  can  read  mine  letter.  I send  much  love. 

Nos.  17  to  21  inclusive  are  from  married  women. 


17- 

I am  very  thankful  to  you  for  your  kindness  to  me.  I hope  you  are  well, 
as  I am  at  present.  I shall  call  and  see  you  when  I come  into  the  city  to 
see  my  children.  I like  the  place  very  well,  indeed.  Mr.  D.  thinks  a great 
deal  of  my  baby,  and  the  people  think  she  is  a very  nice  child. 

I was  to  Sunday-school  to-day.  I am  very  thankful  to  you  for  your  kind- 
ness to  me.  I do  not  know  what  I would  have  done  only  for  you. 

18. 

I have  a very  nice  place,  and  the  people  are  very  kind  to  me  and  also  to 
the  baby.  I like  here  very  much,  and  I thank  you  so  much  for  your  kind- 
ness toward  me,  and  also  for  getting  me  such  a homelike  place.  The  baby 
is  doing  well,  and  gaining  all  the  time. 

I should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 


19. 

Jan.  I,  1897. 

I write  to  thank  you  for  your  Christmas  present  to  A.  I am  very  grate- 
ful for  your  kind  thoughtfulness  of  me,  and  feel  that  you  have  been  more 
than  generous  in  all  your  care  of  me.  I hope  I may  prove  worthy,  I know 
I am  trying  to.  I would  have  written  an  acknowledgment  before,  but  have 
been  working  long  hours  and  getting  very  little  rest,  as  A.  has  had  a bad 
cold  and  I have  been  up  a few  nights  with  her.  So  I had  not  many 
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minutes  to  myself.  I am  feeling  very  well,  however.  I trust  you  are  in 
good  health  and  spirits  too. 

Wishing  you  a happy  New  Year  and  many  in  which  to  live  your  good 
life. 

Jan.  I,  1897. 

My  own  dear  Miss  H., — I have  been  thinking  of  you  all  day,  so  thought 
I would  just  drop  you  a line  and  say  I had  written  Miss  C.,  thanking  her 
for  A.’s  present,  and  to  wish  you  a bright  and  happy  New  Year.  Oh,  I 
know  it  will  be  happy,  Miss  H. : it  can’t  be  otherwise,  with  all  the  happiness 
you  make  for  others. 


20. 

Dec.  27,  1896. 

Your  letter  and  Christmas  card  received.  Many  thanks  for  my  present, 
the  dress  pattern  and  baby  shoes.  I think  the  dress  pattern  very  pretty. 
I received  two  handkerchiefs  from  Miss  C.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
thank  her  for  me  ? I sent  my  boy  a sweater  and  pair  of  gloves  and  a few 
things  he  wrote  me  he  wanted.  He  is  well  and  contented  where  he  is. 
My  baby  and  myself  are  well  and  very  happy.  I had  a pleasant  Christmas. 
I went  to  the  Christmas  tree  in  the  Episcopal  church  and  had  a nice  time. 
Wishing  you  a Happy  New  Year. 


21. 

March  29,  1896. 

I hope  you  will  excuse  me  not  writing  to  you  before.  The  first  week  my 
baby  was  very  sick.  Mrs.  P.  sent  for  the  doctor  the  day  that  I came,  but 
am  pleased  to  say  she  is  much  better.  I like  the  place  very  well.  Mrs.  P. 
is  very  nice  and  she  is  very  fond  of  the  baby ; in  fact,  they  all  are.  The 
baby  laughs  every  time  she  goes  by  her.  She  has  bought  baby  a high-chair 
and  she  has  got  a nice  crib  for  her  to  lay  in,  when  it  comes  warm,  out  in  the 
summer  house.  I don’t  think  for  a moment  I have  come  to  a poor  place. 
It  is  a very  quiet  place  here,  but  it  will  be  nice  for  the  baby  in  the  summer. 
I love  my  baby  more  every  day.  I don’t  think  I could  part  with  her  at  all. 

July  5,  1896. 

Dear  Friend^ — No  doubt  you  think  I am  very  unkind  not  answering 
your  letter  before.  I am  almost  ashamed  of  myself.  Not  that  I have  for- 
gotten you, — not  a day  goes  by  but  what  I think  about  you.  I manage  to 
find  plenty  to  keep  me  busy  every  day  in  the  week,  and  Sundays  I devote 
to  my  baby.  She  is  improving  splendid.  She  had  two  teeth  come  through  : 
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you  would  not  think  she  is  the  same  baby  as  when  I first  came.  I shall  call 
and  see  you  when  I come  to  Boston. 

I received  the  calendar  you  sent  me,  I think  it  very  pretty.  You  were 
very  kind  to  think  of  me.  I must  thank  you  very  much  for  it. 

My  baby  wants  to  give  me  a little  help  in  writing  this  letter.  She  is  sit- 
ting on  the  floor,  playing  with  some  papers.  She  is  getting  quite  pretty. 
Mrs.  P.  and  her  niece  are  quite  well.  It  is  a beautiful  place  here  in  the 
summer.  My  baby  goes  out  riding  ’most  every  day.  I will  conclude  with 
my  best  love  to  you. 

The  following  letters  are  from  employers.  All  refer  to  un- 
married women. 


Dear  Miss  P.^ — A.  has  left  us.  She  had  a letter  from  her  sister-in-law, 
saying  she  wanted  her  to  come  and  work  for  her.  She  felt  that  it  was  her 
duty  to  go,  as  she  owed  her  brother  money.  We  thought  the  same,  but 
were  sorry  to  lose  her.  She  was  just  such  help  as  I wanted.  Do  you  sup- 
pose you  will  have  another  girl  that  I can  have  at  once  ? I would  like  to 
hear  from  you  at  once,  and,  if  you  give  me  any  encouragement,  will  not  look 
anywhere  else. 


2. 

Dear  Miss  P.^ — We  all  like  B.  very  much  ; and,  as  to  the  baby,  we  cannot 
let  him  go.  He  is  so  good  and  grows  more  cunning  every  day. 

If  you  remember,  I told  you  when  I came  for  B.  that  my  mother  was  not 
well.  She  grew  worse,  and  was  very  sick  for  three  weeks  ; and  my  father 
fell  downstairs  off  thirteen  steps,  striking  upon  his  head.  He  has  been 
confined  to  his  bed  ever  since. 

B.  has  taken  the  same  interest  as  if  it  was  her  own  house,  and  I am  very 
thankful  I took  her. 

Only  yesterday  my  mother  said  to  rne,  “ We  should  be  very  thankful : 
there  is  not  one  in  a hundred  that  would  have  come  here  and  taken  so 
much  interest  in  ns  all  as  B.  has.”  I shall  see  to  it  that  she  loses  nothing 
by  it. 


3. 

Mary  is  going  to  write  to  you.  She  is  indeed  grateful  to  both  Miss  C. 
and  yourself  for  your  kind  deeds  and  words.  The  little  one  is  very  sweet 
and  good.  1 am  quite  sure  to  love  it  very  much.  Mary  appears  to  be  very 
contented  and  happy. 
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Sept.  i8,  1896. 

As  you  requested  me  to  write  to  you  after  L.  had  been  with  me  a week, 
I write  to-night. 

She  seems  very  well  contented,  and  says  she  will  be  glad  to  remain  as 
long  as  I am  willing  to  have  her.  The  baby  is  well,  and  is  growing  fast. 
It  is  a very  good  baby,  and  we  all  love  her. 

My  husband  and  boys  are  delighted  with  her.  I didn’t  expect  the  boys 
to  take  so  kindly  to  her,  as  boys  of  their  age  are  not  usually  fond  of  babies. 

L.  pleases  me  very  much,  and  is  more  useful  to  me  than  I expected,  and 
therefore  I gave  her  fifty  cents  to-night.  You  said  she  might  work  the  first 
week  on  trial  for  her  board,  but  I felt  that  I ought  to  pay  her  something. 

She  is  very  quiet,  not  forward  at  all,  and  I do  not  anticipate  any  trouble 
with  her. 
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OcT.  22,  1896. 


Dear  Miss  //., — I want  an  honest  girl  like  F.  [F.  was  leaving  her  to  go 
home  to  her  parents],  neat,  etc. 

I like  a girl  with  a baby  on  one  account.  She  is  contented  to  stay  in  the 
country,  and  other  girls  are  not  contented,  as  there  are  no  other  hired  girls 
here  for  them  to  go  with.  So,  if  I could  find  a strong  girl  and  such  a one 
as  I wanted,  I should  not  refuse  to  take  her  if  she  had  a baby. 

F.  will  have  been  with  me  a year  and  eight  months  ; and  you  cannot 
think  how  hard  it  is, for  me  to  let  dear  little  S.  go,  but  there  is  no  way  to 
help  it. 


6. 

Dear  Miss  H., — I was  going  to  write  to  you  soon,  but  N.  brought  out 
this  paper  and  asked  me  to  write  to  Miss  H.  to-night  if  I would.  . 

N.  is  getting  along  well,  seems  anxious  to  please,  and  we  are  pleased 
with  her;  and  she  wants  me  to  say  she  likes  very  much,  does  not  get  lone- 
some. 

Baby  is  good,  has  had  a cold,  but  is  better  and  looks  much  better  than 
when  she  came.  We  give  her  cooked  milk,  etc.  She  is  an  easy  child  to 
care  for. 

Will  write  again  in  a short  time. 

From  Mrs.  W.  and  N.  with  love. 

We  received  your  letter  and  were  pleased,  and  now  N.  comes  again 
to-night,  prompting  me  to  write  to  Miss  H. 
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I reminded  her  that  she  had  written  to  Mrs.  V.  in  English  and  [advised 
her]  to  write  to  you,  but  she  seems  to  think  she  could  not  well  enough. 

Baby  has  recovered  from  her  cold,  and  does  not  look  much  like  the  baby 
who  came  Thanksgiving  Day. 

N.  gets  along  well,  is  apparently  contented.  She  is  pleasant  and  willing. 
I think  you  chose  wisely  for  me. 

Christmas  Day  Mr.  W.  and  myself  went  to  spend  the  day  in  Boston. 

N.  is  delighted  when  your  letters  come,  and  sends  love. 


7- 

I find  her  very  truthful,  upright,  conscientious,  in  fact  no  “outs”  about 
her.  She  has  improved  very  much.  Every  one  asks  me  what  I’ve  done  to 
her.  I say,  “ Nothing  except  to  give  her  a chance  and  to  trust  her  fully, 
treating  her  with  respect.”  She  respects  herself.  She  rej,ds  and  studies, 
goes  to  church  and  to  Sunday-school,  goes  about  socially  with  the  young 
people,  and  is  liked  and  well  treated.  I hope  to  keep  her  indefinitely,  and 
thinks  she  prefers  to  stay  with  us. 


8. 

Aug.  i6,  1896. 

M.  is  well,  and  is  very  happy,  at  least  seems  to  be;  and  I never  saw  a 
baby  grow  as  hers  has  since  she  came  here  to  live.  She  is  very  large  for 
a child  six  months  old,  and  is  a sweet  little  thing.  M.  put  on  the  little 
bonnet  and  dress  you  sent,  and  took  her  out  this  p.m.  in  the  baby  carriage. 
M.  says  she  would  like  to  stay  with  me  as  long  as  I will  keep  her;  and  is 
there  any  objection  to  her  staying?  She  is  perfectly  contented  now,  and 
we  have  all  been  very  kind  to  her,  as  I think  she  will  tell  you. 

She  goes  to  bed  every  night  with  baby,  has  not  been  out  an  evening 
since  she  has  been  here.  One  lady  that  boards  with  me  got  some  cloth 
and  made  a pretty  little  dress ; another  made  a dress  out  of  some  cloth  that 
some  one  gave  M.  We  have  M.  fixed  up  so  she  looks  neat  and  is  not 
ashamed  to  go  on  the  street.  We  all  think  a good  deal  of  M.  and  the  baby, 
and  she  seems  so  happy  and  is  so  pleased  with  all  we  do  for  her  that  we 
feel  well  paid. 

M.  seems  glad  now  that  she  did  not  go  back  to  Boston. 


We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  friends  to  the  follow- 
ing points  : — ■ 
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From  the  beginning  of  our  work  we  have  had  one  aim, 
which  we  have  hitherto  failed  to  accomplish  : — 

We  should  like  to  obtain  places  where  our  patients  may 
work  for  their  board  before  being  admitted  to  a hospital  (see 
Question  8).  These  patients  are  often  good  domestics,  whose 
work  would  fully  compensate  for  their  board ; and  this  would 
be  by  far  the  best  arrangement  for  them. 

In  the  middle  of  winter  and  in  the  middle  of  summer  there 
is  a season  when  we  find  it  very  hard  to  procure  situations  for 
mothers  with  infants.  It  has  been  more  difficult  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years  than  formerly. 

Our  income  at  present  is  not  quite  large  enough  to  meet  all 
the  necessities  of  our  work.  We  need  about  $200  a month. 
We  have  usually  a balance  in  our  treasury  January  i,  as  some  of 
our  friends  give  their  contributions  late  in  the  year;  and  this 
gives,  in  our  annual  report,  the  appearance  of  a surplus.  But, 
in  reality,  we  have  not  done  quite  so  much  work  as  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  do  if  our  income  had  justified  a larger 
expenditure. 

During  the  year  we  have  had  several  meetings  of  the  Coun- 
cil, organized  last  winter.  We  hope  that  by  these  meetings 
we  shall  have  opportunity  for  considering  points  which  are  of 
interest,  of  receiving  advice  and  suggestions,  of  coming  into 
friendly  relations  with  those  interested  in  kindred  charities, 
and  of  broadening  and  developing  our  own  work. 


Lilian  F.  Clarke. 

Mary  R.  Parkman. 

Mrs.  William  C.  Williamson. 


Council. 


Mrs.  James  Freeman  Clarke. 
Mrs.  Charles  G.  Ames. 

Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Kehew. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Paine. 


Miss  Helen  Paine. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Warner. 

Dr.  Sarah  R.  Stowell. 
Mrs.  James  G.  Freeman. 
Mrs.  Eliot  C.  Clarke. 
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MOTHERS  ASSISTED  DURING  1896. 

Old  cases  (continued  from  1895) 57 

New  cases  (first  taken  in  1896) 128 

Whole  number  assisted  in  1896 185 

Married  women  (new  cases) 47 

Unmarried  women  (new  cases) 81 

128 

Married  women  (continued  from  1895) 21 

Unmarried  women  (continued  from  1895) 3^ 

NATIONALITY  OF  OLD  CASES. 

{Married.) 

Irish 2 

Irish-American 2 

American 6 

British  Provinces 3 

German i 

English 2 

Swedish i 

Unrecorded 4 

21 

( Un7narried. ) 

Irish 5 

Irish-American  6 

American 6 

British  Provinces 8 

English 2 

Scotch I 

German i 

French i 

Portuguese i 

Colored i 

Unrecorded 4 
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NATIONALITY  OF  NEW  CASES. 

[Married.) 

American 9 

Irish 4 

Irish-American 6 

British  Provinces 12 

English 5 

Swedish 2 

Scotch 2 

Irish-English  i 

Irish-French i 

German-American i 

Colored  i 

Unrecorded 3 

47 

( Unmarried.) 

Irish 17 

Irish-American 10 

American 1 1 

British  Provinces 20 

Swedish 7 

English 2 

Scotch 2 

English-American i 

Scotch-American i 

Scotch-Irish i 

German-American 3 

French- American i 

French- Canadian i 

Norwegian i 

Icelander i 

Spanish i 

Colored i 

81 

American 1 1 

Other  nationalities 70 

81 


I 


1 6 years  old 

17  “ “ 

18  “ “ 

19  “ “ 

20  “ “ 


23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

Over  30 
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AGES  OF  NEW  CASES. 
( Unmarried.) 


4 

3 
o 

5 

10 

1 1 
1 1 

7 

4 
4 
3 
3 

2 

3 
2 

9 

81 


The  address  of  Miss  Clarke  is  No.  28  Fayette  Street,  Boston.  Her  room  (ui? 
one  flight)  is  open  to  any  one  who  desires  to  consult  her  every  week-day  after- 
noon except  Saturday,  2.30  to  4.30  o’clock. 

The  address  of  Miss  Parkman  is  Room  48,  Charity  Building,  Chardon  Street, 
Boston.  Her  room  is  open  on  Monday  and  Thursday,  2 to  4 p.m. 
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RECEIVED  DURING  1896. 


On  hand  Jan.  i,  1896  . 

I479.44 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Lyman  .... 

$5.00 

Miss  E.  H.  Bartol  . . 

25.00 

Miss  Ida  M.  Mason  .... 

50.00 

Mrs.  S.  Parkman  Blake 

5.00 

Mrs.  G.  von  L.  Meyer  . . . 

100.00 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Bryant  . . 

15.00 

Dr.  Francis  Minot  .... 

5.00 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Bullard  . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  John  H.  Morison  . . 

5.00 

Mrs.  Eliot  C.  Clarke 

10.00 

Miss  Ellen  C.  Morse 

1. 00 

Mrs.  Edmund  S.  Clark 

10.00 

Mrs.  S.  T.  Morse  . . 

20.00 

Miss  Harriet  E.  Clarke 

5.00 

Andrew  Nickerson  .... 

10.00 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Curtis 

20.00 

F.  H.  Peabody  

20.00 

Mrs.  James  C.  Davis 

10.00 

Mrs.  John  Parkinson  . • . 

10.00 

Mrs.  Otto  Dresel  . . 

20.00 

Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Pickman  . . 

25.00 

Samuel  A.  Eliot  . . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  George  Putnam  . . . 

5.00 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Emerson 

3.00 

Mrs.  William  J.  Rotch  . . . 

10.00 

William  Endicott,  Jr.  . 

100.00 

Miss  Marian  Russell  . . . 

25.00 

Mrs.  George  Faulkner  . 

10.00 

Mrs.  Henry  Saltonstall  . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  James  T.  Fields  . 

5.00 

Mrs.  Knyvet  W.  Sears  . . . 

1 5.00 

Miss  Matilda  Goddard  . 

20.00 

Mrs.  Philip  H.  Sears  . . . 

10.00 

Miss  E.  C.  Gray  . . . 

25.00 

Mrs.  George  B.  Shattuck  . . 

5.00 

Miss  Harriet  Gray  . . 

50.00 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Shaw  . . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  Russell  Cray 

10.00 

Mrs.  G.  Howland  Shaw  . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Greene 

10.00 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Sturgis  .... 

0 

0 

•L 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Greene  . 

200.00 

S.  (by  M.  R.  P.) 

75.00 

Henry  S.  Grew  . . . 

25.00 

Miss  R.  P.  Wainwright  . . 

10.00 

George  S.  Hale  . 

37.00 

Miss  M.  S.  Walker  .... 

50.00 

Mrs.  George  Hollingsworth 

5.00 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Ware 

100.00 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Kidder  . . 

5.00 

Mrs.  William  F.  Weld  . . . 

20.00 

Mrs.  1).  P.  Kimball  . . 

100.00 

Miss  Amy  White  .... 

5.00 

Mrs.  John  A.  Lowell 

10.00 

Mrs.  J.  Huntington  Wolcott  . 

20.00 

Arthur  T.  Lyman  . . 

50.00 

DONATIONS  OF  CLOTHING. 


Miss  Sever. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Morison. 


Anonymous. 


Mrs.  George  Faulkner. 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Clarke. 
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DESTITUTE  MOTHERS  AND  INFANTS  in  Account  with 
SARAH  H.  WILLIAMSON,  Treasurer. 

Dr. 

To  board  of  women  (sometimes  including  a mother  and  infant)*  . . ^701.26 

Board  of  children 15248 

Clothing  for  women  and  children 134  49 

Fares  and  travelling i33-i7 

Milk  and  food  for  infants 22.60 

Advertising 50.86 

Medicine 10.00 

Expresses  . 8.65 

Stationery  and  postage-stamps 47- 15 

Printing  and  mailing  report 61.98 

Rewards 31  05 

Sundries 89.88 

Rent  of  room  (near  hospital  for  patients) 5012 

Furniture  (room  near  hospital) 7.50 

Total  expended  in  1896 ^1,501.19 

Salary  of  assistant,  gift  of  Mrs.  W.  B.  Greene 600.00 

Balance  to  new  account 47  5-66 

$2,576.85 

Cr. 

Jan.  I,  1896,  by  cash  on  hand $479.44 

By  subscriptions  during  1896 1,441.00 

Interest  on  bond 50.00 

Interest  on  money  deposited  in  bank .66 

Repaid  by  mothers  assisted 5.75 

Gift  of  Mrs.  W.  B.  Greene,  salary  of  assistant 600.00 

$2,576.85 


Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  Mrs.  William  C.  Williamson,  370  Marl- 
borough Street,  or  to  Dr.  C.  P.  Putnam,  63  Marlborough  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

% 

♦The  item  “board  of  women”  in  our  list  of  expenses  is  larger  than  usual  on  account  of  having 
had  a good  deal  of  illness  among  the  mothers  assisted. 


